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Milton,  as to   Cromwell, forms, whether of worship 01                       y/'j,

government, were but means to an end, and were to "be                       fi^t1'

changed whenever expediency might require.                                            f <j

In   1655,  then,  Milton was  an Oliverian, bub with                        i^l

reservations.     The most important of these.........reservations                        \&\

regarded the relation of the state to the church.    Crom-                         ^

well   never wholly dropped the scheme  of a national                         !|^
church.    It was, indeed, to be as comprehensive as pos-   _                .   j',^s

sible ; Episcopacy was pulled down, Presbytery was not                         I j; 1

set up, "but individiial ministers might be Episcopalian or                         |'j'j

Presbyterian in sentiment, provided they satisfied a certain                       > sjl

standard, intelligible enough to that generation, of " god-                       m

Eness." Here Milton seems to have remained throughout                      j !j ^
upon the old Independent platform; he will_npt_haye
the civil power step over its limits into the province of
religion at all. Ti^j'^^^^^^ ^& old prelatic
church had usurped upon the domain of the state, should
"be replaced trader the secular authority. But the spiritual
region was matter of conscience, and not of external

regulation.

A further reservation which Milton would make related
to endowments, or the maintenance of ministers. The
Protectorate, and the constitution of 1657, maintained an
established clergy in the enjoyment of tithes or other
settled stipends. Nothing was more abhoirent te Milton's
sentiment than state payment in religious things. ^ The
minister who receives such pay becomes a state pensioner,
<* a hireling/' The law of tithes is a Jewish law, repealed
by the Gospel, under which the minister is only main-
tained by tlxe freewill offerings of the congregation to
which he ministers. This antipathy to hired preachers
was one of Milton's earliest convictions. It thrusts itself,
mther importunately, into Lycida* (1636), and reappearss one of the autobiographical oaaes in these parsa-r, when I was
